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AIA ; ; 
IN ENNONITES 
In 1839 the first sett] 
Mennonites weet ¢ ov tement of 
ead est of the Mississi i 
as begun seven miles northea en 
. y 1868 four taihite tte 
churches, one of which was Amick 
Mennonite, had been Yor 
, e, ha cen established 
in Lee County, iowa. Eventually 
many of these pioneer settlers 
moved on to new frontiers, leaving 
only the Zion Church, in Donnellson. 
On May 26-29, 1860, in near-by 
West Point, was held the first 
eneral conference of Mennonites. 
his organization, which became the 
General Conference Mennonite Church, 
had over 52,000 members in 1960. 
In that year the Mennonites, who 


had originated in Switzerland and 
the Low Countries over 425 years 
earlier, had approximately 400,000 
members In thirty-three countries. 


a 


Historical marker in Donnellson, Lowa 


Mennonites in Lee County, lowa 


MELVIN GINGERICH 


In 1839 the first settlement of 
Mennonites west of the Mississippi 
River was begun near West Point 
in Lee County, Territory of Iowa. 
On June 21, 1960, an_ historical 
marker was dedicated in near-by 
Donnellson to commemorate this 
event, as well as the launching of 
the first Mennonite general confer- 
ence, which took place in Lee 
County on May 28-29, 1860. The 
plaque was unveiled by Melvin 
Gingerich and Howard Raid, de- 
scendants of two of the early Men- 
nonite preachers of the county. 


The first Mennonite settlers in 
Lee County were John C. Krehbiel 
and wife and their one year old son. 
They arrived here on November 1, 
1839, having come from Butler 
County, Ohio. Krehbiel was a 
Swiss Mennonite whose ancestors 
had settled in the Palatinate in 1709. 
John C. and his brother first came 
to America in 1833 but he returned 
to Germany two years later and 
then came back to America with his 
bride in 1837. Plans were made to 


organize a church in the West Point 
community in 1845 but on the night 
preceding the day when the organi- 
zation was to take place, their 
minister, Johann Miller, was mur- 
dered and so the organization was 
delayed four years. In 1849 families 
by the name of Bergthold, Gram, 
Roth, Krehbiel, Schmitt, Deutsch, 
Tierstein, Blum, Risser, and Goebel 
organized the West Point church 
and selected John C. Krehbiel as 
their preacher, a position which he 
held until his death in the commun- 
ity in 1886. This was the first 
Mennonite Church west of the Mis- 
sissippi. By 1868 four Mennonite 
churches, one of which was Amish, 
had been established in Lee County. 
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A History of the Sunday School, Salem Mennonite 
Church, Tofield, Alberta 


EpGAR BOETTGER 


(This brief survey was read at 
the Fiftieth Anniversary of the 
Salem Mennonite Church, Tofield, 
Alberta, at the Jubilee meeting on 
September 25, 1960. Ed.) 


Details and records of the early 
Sunday Schools are almost non- 
existant today, and so it is very dif- 
ficult to find much organizational 
data of the early years after 1910. 
In fact the first Sunday school 
record I could find was for the year 
1926. Records were kept before 
that time but they are either mis- 
laid or destroyed. Incidentally some 
place of safe storage should be 
found for the records which we still 
have. Any suggestions about this 
would be most welcome. 

I would like to acknowledge the 
help received from the material 
Erma Stauffer used for an essay 
several years ago and also the ac- 
counts of the Poe, Bathgate, and 
Round Hill Schools written by 
various brethren for her at that 
time. Also the material in the 
History of the Alberta Saskatche- 
wan Mennonite Conference by the 
late Ezra Stauffer. It appears that 
Sunday school was held here right 
from the time the first few families 
moved into the community. They 
met in homes and then in the Grand 
Forks and Solberg school houses un- 
til a church house was built. The 
Superintendents were: 


1910—V. L. Roth and John L. 
Stauffer 


1911—V. L. Roth, Jacob Schwartz- 


endruber, and Simon D. 
Stalter 

1912—Milo Stutzman, and Simon 
Stalter 

1913—Milo Stutzman, Jacob Bren- 
neman 

1914—Milo Stutzman, D. Elmer 
Mauer 

1915-19—Jacob Brenneman, Elmer 
Mauer 

1920—Amandus Hartzler, Warren 
Schaum 


1921—_John B. Stauffer started 
and was used 5 times to 
1930 


1923—Ezra Stauffer was first 
elected and served 15 times 
during 22 years. 








Other brethren who served were 
Owen Hershberger, 8 terms; John 
Yoder 3; Boyd Stauffer 6; Harold 
Lauber 4; William Boettger 5. More 
recently Mahlon’ Bender, Paul 
Voegttlin, Robert Stauffer, Joseph 
Vegtlin, Joseph Roth, Merlin Stauf- 
fer, Norman Weber, Joseph Kauff- 
man, Dennis Riel, and Edgar Boett- 
ger. There is a small and gradual 
turn over of personnel with the 
same names appearing again and 
again over a long period of time. 

The first record showed 17 classes 
in 1926 with the following as teach- 
ers: 

Amanda Roth 

Phebe Lauber 

Kate Kauffman 

Varda Brenneman 

N. E. Roth 

J. B. Stauffer 

J. K. Lehman 

Jacob Brenneman 

Barbara Stutzman 

Lydia Roth 

Elmer Maurer 

W. S. Stutzman 

Milo Stutzman 


Primary: 
Fannie Voegtlin 
Christina (King) Bender 
Anna Burkholder 


Secretary—Melvin Roth 


First supplies cost approximately 
$7.00 to $10.00 per quarter. Present 
supplies $275.00 per quarter. At- 
tendance in 1926: low 84 on Feb- 
ruary 14; high 230; average 175 to 
200. There was one regular offer- 
ing per month. Examples: $66.66, 
$50.70, $38.15, $42.82. Usual places 
given to were: Home Missions, Gen- 
eral Fund, India Mission, South 
America. In June, 1933, two offer- 
ings per month were started. The 
second was for Fred S. Brenneman’s 
support. In 1940 there were three 
offerings per month, with relief be- 
ing added by 1945. This offering 
was $250.00 to $300.00 per month. 
In the early fifties there were four 
regular offerings, the fourth being 
the local church fund. Now every 
Sunday morning and most evening 
meetings have offerings. The year 
1928 saw a few new names added 
as teachers: Joe Burkholder, Noah 
Detwiller, Lizzie King, Emma Hu- 


(Continued on Page 8) 


The Life of Amos Herr 


(1816-1897) 
ANNA MARGARET GROFF 
Writer, composer, minister, 
farmer, father, counsellor, great 
church leader—this in brief was 


Amos Herr. Few men are remem- 
bered for so many varied contri- 
butions to the church and to the 
society in which they lived. 

Bishop Christian Herr with his 
family lived on the original Herr 
acres along the Beaver Valley Pike 
of Lancaster County, Pennsylvania. 
One day in 1816, February 13, a 
son was born to this home. His 
parents called him Amos. He grew 
up in a family of eight children 
and enjoyed life much as any other 
boy might until a serious mishap 
occurred. While riding along on 
his horse, Amos spied some delicious 
cherries dangling from the tree. 
This was too tempting for Amos; 
he grabbed for the cherries. This 
was also too much of a jolt for the 
horse. It galloped off, letting Amos 
find his seat on the ground! This, 
however was not so funny, resulting 
in a very badly mangled arm for 
Amos, which thereafter was carried 
behind his back. Because of this 
handicap, he received an above 
average education. Nature, espe- 
cially the great starry heavens, held 
a keen interest for Amos. 

One year, spring arrived early, 
ana to his surprise and delight, Amos 
found pansies shyly opening their 
petals on January 12. Amos had the 
interesting habit of writing unusual 
events like this on the side of the 
house which was painted yellow. 

A very happy and important day 
in Amos Herr’s life was on Novem- 
ber 17, 1840, when he was united in 
marriage with Betsey Rohrer. He 
and his wife were blessed with 
three daughters and one son. After 
twenty-five years of happy married 
life, Mrs. Herr was called home to 
her Master. One year later he mar- 
ried Sarah Witmer Groff. 

Amos possessed a keen love and 
understanding for young people 
and children. Each August he en- 
tertained his grandchildren under 
the Bartlett pear trees in his lawn. 
Here they had chicken, corn, sweet 
potatoes, and a host of other delica- 
cies. However the main feature of 
this long anticipated event was 
watermelon—yes, all the water- 
melon they could eat! After the 
watermelon party, the grownups 
picked the Bartlett pears, placing 

(Continued on Page 4) 
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Recollections of Fifty Years: The Salem Congregation Mennonite Research News 


(1910 - 1960) 


ADELINE BURKHOLDER 


The Salem congregation located 
near Tofield, Alberta, has an Amish 
Mennonite origin. For a few years 
after the congregation was organ- 
ized in 1910 it was a member of 
the Western Amish Mennonite con- 
ference district. The district in- 
cluded all the western Amish Men- 
nonite churches, from the Missis- 
sipi River west and some congre- 
gations in Illinois. The main root 
of the congregation is from the East 
Fairview Amish Mennonite Church 
located a few miles west of Mil- 
ford, Nebraska. In the spring of 
1910 the J. L. Stauffer, V. L. Roth 
and Peter Reil families moved to 
the Tofield district. 


D. E. Maurer, Joe and Sam Stauf- 
fer came along, too. Elmer Maurer 
being a carpenter was a great help. 
In the fall of 1910 the N. E. Roth 
and Benjamin Lauber families 
came. Jake Yoder came along too, 
but just for a visit at that time. 
Later in the fall the Jake Swartz- 
endruber, Simon Stalter and Ben- 
jamin Stauffer families came. In 
1911 the Dave Yoder, Will Stutz- 
man and Jake Yoder families came. 
The J. E. Kauffman, Henry Yoder 
and Levi Yoder families came in 
1912. The J. R. Stauffer and Jacob 
Brenneman families arrived in 1913. 
Other families followed during the 
years. In 1918 the Mayton congre- 
gation, consisting of Lehmans, Sit- 
lers, Widemans and Boettgers came. 

The first Sunday school was held 
in the homes. One Sunday it was 
held at the J. L. Stauffer home, 
then at V. L. Roth and next at 
Peter Reil. They started out in the 
morning arriving at the place at 
noon. First they ate their dinner 
and then they had their Sunday 
school. Aunt Lena Reil was the 
song leader. 

Since there were very few roads 
the people mostly followed trails. 
They led anywhere and everywhere. 
When the rest of us came in the fall 
of 1910, our meeting places were in 
the Solberg and Grand Forks 
schoolhouses. There were no bridges 
so we had to drive through two 
creeks. There was lots of water in 
them, too. We were always glad 
when we were across safely. Peo- 
ple did not come in cars, but in 
“democrats,” wagons, on horseback, 
or walked. Gates needed to be 
opened and it was quite an improve- 
ment when the bush was cleared 
away so that we were able to get 
through. 

In the spring of 1911 the first 
church building was erected. The 


size was 24 x 32 feet. It was a 
frame building, without a basement. 
The approximate cost was $800. 
This church was dedicated April 9, 
1911. Sermons were preached by 
N. B. Stauffer of High River, Al- 
berta, and N. E. Roth our bishop. 
Brother Milo Stutzman served the 
congregation in 1912 and 1913 as 
Sunday school superintendent. In 
1913 he was ordained to the office 
of deacon and on November 239, 
1914, he was ordained a minister. 

In 1915 the church house was 
made 16 feet larger with a full size 
basement, which made it 24 x 48 
feet. The cost was $500. 


The Salem Church joined the Al- 
berta Saskatchewan conference in 
1915. The conference was held at 
Tofield for the first time in 1917. 
The first automobile appeared in 
1915. Will Stutzman bought a new 


one. Now the mosquitoes were 
challenged. There were no more 
pails hanging on the “democrats” 


with smudges in them for relief. 
Pete Gingir also appeared with one. 
Will Stutzman’s first advice to Peter 
was “Don’t be afraid to hit the mud 


holes. Just put her up to 15 miles 
an hour. They’re not made of 
glass.” Gingir though not a mem- 


ber was a regular attendant with 
his family. Because Gingirs were 
used to the German language in 
their services, a Sunday school class 
was conducted in German. Oc- 
casionally a German sermon was 
preached. 


The first child born in the settle- 
ment was Lily Stalter to Simon 
and Emma (Stauffer) Stalter on 
May 24, 1911. Marriages in order 
during the years 1910-1920 were: 
Jake Yoder and Barbara Stauffer; 
Elmer Maurer and Anna Stauffer; 
David Roth and Emma Stauffer; J. 
B. Stauffer and Lydia Roth; Joe 
Voegtlin and Fannie Stauffer; Will 
Stauffer and Katie Roth; Joe Burk- 
holder and Adeline Lauber; “I am 
glad I am living in Canada.” 





NEW PUBLICATION 


The Casselman Chronicle, Volume 
I, Number 1, appeared in the winter 
of 1961. The editors are Alta 
Schrock and Maude Smalley. It is 
to be published quarterly by the 
Springs Historical Society of the 
Casselman Valley, Springs, Pennsyl- 
vania. The first issue contains the 
history of the Springs Historical 
Society. 


and Notes 
MELVIN GINGERICH 


James L. Gurley wrote a master 
of theology thesis in 1958 at the 
Northern Baptist Theological Semi- 
nary in Chicago on “The Eschat- 
ology of the Sixteenth Century 
Anabaptists.” 

Paul M. Miller received his Doctor 
of Theology degree on January 24, 
1961, from the Southern Baptist 
Theological Seminary in Louisville, 
Kentucky. The title of his thesis 
was “An Investigation into the Re- 
lationship Between Mennonite The- 
ology and Mennonite Worship.” 

William Dean, Bethel College, 
Mishawaka, Indiana, is continuing 
his doctoral research for a disserta- 
tion at the University of Iowa on 
John F. Funk, and the Mennonite 
Awakening. 


Merlin Swartz completed a semi- 
nar paper on the history of the 
Conservative Mennonite Conference 
at Goshen College Biblical Semi- 
nary. 

The Archives of the Mennonite 
Church has recently accessioned 
four boxes of the personal papers 
of David Parke Lantz, long time 
Mennonite missionary in Argentina. 
It has also acquired the diaries of 
Eli S. Hallman (1886-1955). An- 
other recent accession was a col- 
lection of copies of the Christian B. 
Steiner (1825-1903) letters. Steiner 
was a Mennonite bishop at Pratum, 
Oregon. 


Rollin Armour, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Religion at Stetson Uni- 
versity, De Land, Florida, is doing 
a doctoral dissertion at Harvard 
Divinity School on “The Theology 
and Practice of Baptism Accord- 
ing to Selected Representatives of 
the Radical Reformation.” 


P. A. Friesen recently donated to 
the Archives of the Mennonite 
Church sixteen notebooks of ser- 
mons written and preached by his 
grandfather Peter Friesen, both in 
Russia and in North America. 


John Umble recently translated 
David Treyer’s German booklet of 
1898 on “An Impartial Account of 
the Main Circumstances Which 
Arose in the So-called Old Amish 
Congregations in Ohio from the 
Year 1850 Until About 1861, 
Through Which Finally a Complete 
Division Took Place.” Copies of 
this translation may be ordered for 
$2.00 each from Mennonite His- 
torical and Research Committee, 
400 College Avenue, Goshen, In- 
diana. 


An article by Ira D. Landis on 
“The Origin of the Brethren in 
Christ Church and Its Later Di- 
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visions” appeared in the October 
1960 Mennonite Quarterly Review. 

“An Epistle Concerning Com- 
munal Life: A Hutterite Manifesto 
of 1650 and Its Modern Paraphase,” 
edited by Robert Friedmann, which 
appeared in the Mennonite Quar- 
terly Review, October 1960, is avail- 
able as a reprint for twenty-five 
cents from this journal at Goshen, 
Indiana. 

The Archives of the Mennonite 
Church has been collecting news- 
paper and magazine clippings of 
articles pertaining to Amish and 
Mennonites for more than ten years. 
The total clippings accumulated 
now amounts to five feet of ma- 
terials in a standard letter file. Co- 
operators send clippings from vari- 
ous Mennonite communities but 
more helpers are desired and so 
volunteers are appreciated. The 
name and date of the paper must al- 
ways be marked on each clipping 
for it to have the greatest value. 


The Mennonite Historical and Re- 
search Committee has recently ac- 
quired an Apeco Century Copy- 
maker and an Apeco Book Copier. 
These make it possible to copy old 
letters, historical documents, and 
pages from old books or bound 
volumes of magazines at a cost of 
about ten cents a letter or page of 
a book. The Committee also has a 
microfilm camera with which the 
pages of an entire rare book or 
thesis can be photographed at the 
average rate of one hundred pages 
an hour. The cost per page is four 
cents. 

Beginning with the April 1961 is- 
sue, the Mennonite Quarterly Re- 
view is attempting to publish ab- 
stracts of all doctoral dissertations on 
Anabaptist and Mennonite subjects. 
The April issue contains two ab- 
stracts. The first is a summary of 
J. Howard Kauffman’s dissertation on 
“A Comparative Study of Tradi- 
tional and Emergent Family Types 
Among Midwest Mennonites.” The 
second is on George G. Thielman’s 
study of “The Canadian Mennon- 
ites.” 


J. D. Graber, Elkhart, Indiana, is 
doing a thesis on the origins of the 
missionary movement in the Men- 
nonite Church. 

Paul Peachey under the direction 
of the Institute of Mennonite Studies 
is doing a research project on “The 


Theological Presuppositions and 
Implications of Christian Social 
Service.” 


Alvin Beachy, Souderton, Penn- 
sylvania has completed his doctor’s 
dissertation at Harvard Divinity 
School on “The Anabaptist Concept 
of Grace.” 


LIFE OF AMOS HERR 
(Continued from Page 2) 
them in four equal piles which were 
then distributed to each of the four 
families. This great event was held 
annually instead of a family gather- 
ing at Christmas time when travel- 

ling might be difficult. 

Upon looking out the window 
one Sunday morning, Amos saw 
snow, yes, snow, everywhere. Al- 
though he was a regular attender 
of church, this morning he deemed 
best not to attempt taking his 
horses out in the blizzard. So while 
worshipping God at home, he wrote 
the words and music to the well 
known and beloved hymn “I Owe 
the Lord a Morning Song,” num- 
ber 200 in the Mennonite Church 
Hymnal. 

When the lawn game croquet was 
becoming popular in society, Amos’s 
grandchildren also wanted it. Their 
grandfather finally approved, but 
his constant philosophy in this or 
any other game was “Cheat in play 
doesn’t pay!” 

Amos loved God and His word; 
he carried a Testament in his pocket 
while he farmed. While he rested 
his horses from the plowing, he 
studied the scriptures. 

In the summer of 1859 Amos 
Herr was ordained to the ministry 
at the Brick Church near Willow 
Street, Pennsylvania. His brother 
Benjamin was bishop of the district 
at this time. Benjamin and Amos 
ministered to the needs of the dis- 
trict together for thirty-eight years. 


L. J. Heatwole said of Amos— 


Possibly few, if any, among Men- 
nonite ministers of his time pos- 
sessed to a greater degree the 
rare faculty of making friends 
‘ It was his invariable rule 
to greet everyone with a winsome 
smile and a hearty handshake.! 
Upon entering the church door, 
he greeted his congregation with a 
cheery “Good morning” before tak- 
ing his place on the pulpit. 

Early in his ministry Brother 
Herr broke the tradition of German 
preaching. He preached a funeral 
message in English. To Amos Herr 
goes the credit for our present day 
English sermons, for it was he who 
first made the great change—to 
preach in English. Because of this 
he often was asked to preach in 
other districts. A twenty-five mile 
journey by horse was a long trip, 
but Amos was faithful in service 
for his Master. 

At this time the Sunday school 
was regarded as a worldly feature. 
But Amos with his foresight and 
aggressiveness believed that the 
Sunday school was the only salva- 
tion of the church, and must be 
promoted by the Mennonite Church. 
When Lancaster Conference in 1871 


adopted the Sunday school move- 
ment, Amos started the first Sunday 
school at the Brick Church. 

In 1880 a committee consisting of 
three ministers and two bishops met 
at Amos Herr’s home. John Funk 
Jacob N. Brubacher, and Amos 
Herr, the ministers, and Isaac Eby 
and Benjamin Herr, the bishops, to- 
gether wrote the first Mennonite 
Sunday school material, The Inter- 
mediate Question Book and The Pri- 
mary Question Book. Amos was the 


moving spirit of the committee. 
Bishop Brubacher tells of Herr’s 
statement when _ discouragement 


overcame the group. 

Brethren, think of it, your work 
at home re:ates to and concerns 
this world’s goods only; but the 
work in which we are laboring 
is for the unborn and future boys 
and girls, as well as for the 
present generation. It is for the 
church, for time, and for eternity. 
The Sunday School and its work 
properly carried out is the only 
salvation of the Church. You 
must, and I know that you will, 
remain to finish the trust where- 
unto we are appointed.? 


Another target of Amos’s con- 
cern was the irreverance at funeral 
meals. It was customary at this 
time for a snack to be served at the 
home of the deceased after the 
funeral. Accompanied with _ this 
was much gaiety for the young folks 
who helped in the kitchen. 

This man, a strong advocate of 
Sunday schools and also for church 
services to be held in English, was 
also a friend to the youth. Many 
young persons’. sought _ spiritual 
guidance and counsel from Amos, 
who possessed a keen understand- 
ing of the problems and concerns of 
youth. He is described by his grand- 
daughter who was a very little girl 
at his death, as “a dear old man.” 

After eighty-one years, four 


months, and six days of honest 
labor and service for God and 
society Amos Herr died. On his 


death bed on June 19, 1897, his last 
spoken words were “Though your 
sins be as scarlet, they shall be as 
white as snow.” 

Of this great church leader J. C. 
Wenger has said, 


It is men of God like Amos Herr 
who build into the Lord’s temple, 
“gold, silver, precious _ stones,” 
while others, unfortunately, waste 
their time opposing what is simply 
bound to come—and what is often 
used of Christ for the enhance- 
ment of his “temple,” the church 
of the living God.* 


FOOTNOTES 

“He Built Well,” Wenger, J. C., Gospel 
Herald, Vol, 50, December 24, 1957, p. 1118. 

2 Bender, Harold S., Mennonite Sunday 
School Centennial, pp. 37. 38. Scottdale, 
Pennsylvania, Mennonite Publishing House, 
HHO. 

2“He Built Well,” Wenger, J. C., Gospel 


Herald, Vol. 50, December 24, 1957, Pp. 1113. 
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Ordinations in the 
Mennonite Church in 
Columbiana and Mahoning 
Counties, Ohio, 1915-1948 


WILMER D. SWOPE 


A definite pattern is in evidence 
in the Columbiana-Mahoning con- 
gregation from 1815 to 1948. It is 
rather remarkable to see the uni- 
formity in the number and age of 
the men who were ordained for 
minister and deacon in fifty year 
periods. This uniformity was not 
due to planning or specification on 
the number of ordinations for any 
period of time. One of the very 
strong factors in the success and 
continuation of the Mennonite 
Church in these counties has been 
the constant effort to supply ade- 
quate ministerial leadership, al- 
though this factor is not generally 
known. 

Between 1815 and 1948 the choice 
for minister and deacon was by lot. 
Only the ordinations which took 
place in Columbiana and Mahoning 
counties are used in this study. 


Total of 16 ordinations for Minister 
1815-1948. 
6 ordinations for minister 1815- 
1850, average age 34 
5 ordinations for minister 1850- 
1900, average age 44 
5 ordinations for minister 1900- 
1948, average age 34 


Total of 10 ordinations for Deacon 
1850-1948. 


5 ordinations for deacon 1850- 
1900, average age 44 
5 ordinations for deacon 1900- 


1948, average age 43 


Age of Ministers when Ordained 
1815-1850 


Henry Stauffer ...........+. 34 
Mathias Tinstman ........... 5% 
TOGRD: WE ci sasasenacsece 25 
Rudolph Blosser ........... 28 
Samisel Good «2... esc ccccces 37 
SS. rrr re 50 
1850-1900 

Peter Basinger ............. 42 
Jacobs StauMer ......sccccres 50 
John Burkholder ........... 41 
Allen Rickert ......64s000 44 
David Lehman ......s.cee0s: 43 
1900-1948 

Paul WHMer «i... ccocccvccces 25 
Bos Detwiler... <.c csc s.0sees 36 
Bemie WEE oxic kes sc ssainien 50 
We BNE 2s... ns cbawe seuss 28 
Ee a 34 


Age of Deacons when Ordained 
1815-1850 
Jacob Nold Jr. 


ee 


Founding of the Amish 
Settlement in Lawrence 
County, Pennsylvania 


Soon after 1844 a new religious 
and industrial element appeared on 
the bounds of the congregation 
(Neshannock Presbyterian), when 
under the leadership of Mr. Abra- 
ham Zook a colony of Amish Men- 


nonites was brought to Mercer 
County. (Lawrence County was 
formed from Mercer County). In 
1840 the Amish community in Lan- 
caster and Mifflin counties, finding 
land expensive and_ themselves 
overcrowded, began seeking relief 


by removal to new regions. While 
some were interested in Western 
Pennsylvania, Mr. Zook made 


known his desires to his friend Mr. 
Joseph A. Bell of Bellville, Mifflin 
County. Mr. Bell advised him to 
go to Mercer County, and on May 
9, 1844, gave him a letter of intro- 
duction to the Honorable James 
Banks, who in turn accompanied 
him over a large part of the best 
farming land in what later became 
Lawrence County. Mr. Banks was 
then a member of the Rich Hill 
Presbyterian church, but had been 
an Elder in the Neshannock church. 
Mr. Zook was delighted with his 
reception and began at once to 
make plans for his colony. As land 
became available his friends gradu- 
ally followed him and soon made 
a strong settlement that continued 
to expand until it absorbed many 
of the finest of the Neshannock 
farms, greatly affecting the strength 
of the church. Among the first to 
arrive were Jacob and Daniel Byler, 
Adam Hostetler, and John Knepp, 
all from Mifflin County. The Rev. 
Shem King came a little later. At 
an early date they established a 
church for themselves with Rev. 
Shem King as pastor. Mr. King 
died on September 25, 1876, and his 
place was filled by Jonathan Lance 
(Lantz). 


—Selected by Wilmer D. Swope 
from A History of the Neshan- 
nock Presbyterian Church by 
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Minutes of the 
Historical and Research 
Committee 
April 7, 8, 1961 


18. It was moved and carried to 
send free the MHB to the high 
schools, colleges, and _ other 
schools above the elementary 
level, of the “Mennonite 
Church”, and to cancel all ac- 
counts due from the past. 


22. It was moved and carried to 
record a vote of approval for 
the Constitution of the Men- 
nonite Historical and Research 
Committee of the Mennonite 
General Conference. The com- 
mittee also voted unanimously 
to approve the constitution in 
the form presented. 


23. S. S. Wenger reported on the 
successful incorporation of the 
committee. 


25. Irvin B. Horst presented the 
Editor’s Report of the MEN- 
NONITE HISTORICAL BUL- 
LETIN. 


28. It was agreed that the editorial 
terms for the MHB should run 
from July of each odd year un- 
til the end of the biennium of 


General Conference _ sessions 
two years later. The editors 
shall be appointed at each 


spring meeting of the commit- 
tee prior to the commencement 
of a new biennium. 


33. It was moved and carried to 
adopt the recommendation of 
the Executive Committee to ac- 
cept the resignation of Irvin B. 
Horst, to appoint Melvin Gin- 
gerich as editor of the M.H.B., 
and to express to Irvin B. Horst 
the gratitude of the committee 
for his services as editor. 


37. It was moved and carried to ap- 
prove in principle the Rules 
and Regulations of the Archives 
of the Mennonite Church as re- 
vised, to request Melvin Gin- 
gerich and S. S. Wenger to put 
the document in final form, and 
to authorize its publication. 


48. Melvin Gingerich reported that 
he was planning to prepare a 
booklet covering the work of 
the Historical and Research 
Committee. It was agreed to 
make this a fiftieth anniversary 
booklet of the committee. 


49. The committee authorized the 
preparation and printing of such 
a booklet. 

52. Following Minute No. 58 of the 
1960 Annual Meeting, Melvin 
Gingerich presented an out- 
line for a study of Mennonite 





53. 


54. 
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costume (Exhibit XIV). Dis- 


cussion followed. 


It was moved and carried to 
approve the plan of study. (No 
decisions were taken as to pub- 
lication.) 


The members of the committee 
reported on district conference 
and regional Mennonite his- 
torical and research activities. 
Ira D. Landis said that a Men- 
nonite Historical Library and 
Archives Building is planned 
for the Lancaster Mennonite 
School grounds. He also dis- 
tributed free copies of the 
Mennonite Research Journal. 
Herman E. Ropp reported that 
the Iowa Mennonite Historical 
Society is currently putting on 
a drive to collect historical pic- 
tures. Copies are made of 
pictures which can be borrowed. 
Ernest R. Clemens reported that 
the Franconia Mennonite His- 
torical Society is attempting to 
prepare a supplement to the 
Franconia History, and to build 
a suitable archives center on 
the grounds of Christopher 
Dock School. Grant M. Stoltz- 
fus reported that in Virginia 
old papers and books are being 
collected, and that research in 
Mennonite history continues at 
Eastern Mennonite College. 
Irvin B. Horst added that a 
historical Library and Archives 
center is planned for in the 
proposed E. M. C. library build- 
ing. H. S. Bender reported 
that an Archives Center has 
been set up at Rockway Men- 
nonite School in Ontario. He 
also stated that J. C. Wenger 
has written The Mennonites in 
Indiana and Michigan, to be 
published, D.V., on December 
1, 1961. Gerald C. Studer re- 
ported that Grant M. Stoltzfus 
has been appointed to write the 
Ohio Mennonite history. H. S. 
Bender reported that Gideon G. 
Yoder was appointed to write 
the South Central Conference 
history. Grant M. Stoltzfus re- 
ported that Ivan Miller has been 
appointed to write the history 
of the Conservative Mennonite 
Conference. Irvin B. Horst re- 
ported that the history of the 
Alberta-Saskatchewan Confer- 
ence, by Ezra. Stauffer, is 
now available in mimeographed 
form. Roy M. Showalter of 
Maugansville, Md., is chairman 
of the historical committee of 
the Washington-Franklin Con- 
ference area. Floyd Kauffman 
has written in unpublished 
form the history of the North 


Central Conference. Irvin B. 


55. 


56. 


57. 


58. 


61. 


62. 


63. 


Horst’s. dissertation on _ the 
Anabaptists in England will 
possibly appear in 1961. H. S. 
Bender reported that the Men- 
nonite Publishing House will 
likely publish Franklin H. Lit- 
tell’s Tribute to Menno Simons 
in 1961. Irvin B. Horst reported 
that he hopes to complete his 
biography of Menno Simons in 
1961. Irvin B. Horst reported 
that Prof. J. H. Osterbaan is 
currently making a study of 
Menno Simons’ theology. H. S. 
Bender reported the prepara- 
tion of a congratulatory volume 
of Robert Friedmann’s essays, 
to be presented to him on his 
seventieth birthday anniversary, 
June 9, 1961. J. C. Wenger’s 
book on the Anabaptists, Even 
Unto Death, is to be issued by 
the John Knox Press late in 
1961. 


It was moved and carried to 
authorize the secretary of the 
committee to encourage the 
preparation and publication of 
Allegheny and South Central 
Conference histories. 


Ira D. Landis reported plans to 
observe locally the exodus of 
Mennonites from Lancaster to 
Ontario, and the death of Menno 
Simons. 


It was agreed to appoint Gerald 
C. Studer to serve as assistant 
editor of the Mennonite His- 
torical Bulletin, 1961-63. 


It was decided to ask H. S. 
Bender, Melvin Gingerich, and 
Irvin B. Horst, chairman, to in- 
vestigate the possibility and ad- 
visability of preparing a New 
English edition of the writings 
of Dirk Philips (died 1568). 


It was moved and carried to re- 
quest Mennonite Publishing 
House to include a bibliography 
in the next printing of the 
Martyrs Mirror, along with cer- 
tain other revisions, and that J. 
C. Wenger be designated to 
represent the concerns of the 
committee to the Publishing 
House on this subject. 


It was moved and carried to 
appoint a committee to study 
the matter of the orthography 
of the names of Mennonite 
leaders. The following were 
appointed: J. C. Wenger, Irvin 
B. Horst, and Ira D. Landis. 


Ira D. Landis reported that he 
has prepared an index of Scrip- 
ture references for the Com- 
plete Works of Menno Simons 
and the Complete Writings of 
Menno Simons; also a list of 
Errata. This matter was re- 


ferred to the Executive Secre- 
tary who will file the materials 


and notify the Publishing House 
of their existence. 


64. H. S. Bender gave a progress 
report on the Anabaptist Reader 
which he and J. C. Wenger are 
to edit. 


66. It was proposed that the Men- 
nonite Church mark the hun- 
dredth anniversary of the be- 
ginning of John F. Funk’s pub- 
lication work, January, 1964. 


69. H. S. Bender expressed the con- 
viction that we need a_ good 
solid 400 page book on the Ana- 
baptists. The suggestion was 
made that Brother Bender 
should himself undertake the 
preparation of such a volume, 
with the hope that a major pub- 
lisher would accept his manu- 
script. 


75. It was moved and carried to ap- 
point Melvin Gingerich as Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, 1961-63. 


76. The conviction was expressed 
that the committee ought to 
take time to consider the deeper 
concerns of the committee for 
its work and for the life of the 
church. 


J. C. Wenger 
Recording Secretary 





As Others See Us... 


Schism is a feature of sects and of 
churches more than of denomina- 
tions (except the early period of de- 
nominational development). (This 
is partly because sects and churches 
tend to possess a much more clearly 
articulated structure of doctrine and 
organization than do denomina- 
tions). Otherwise, schism usually 
centers on the question of purity of 
doctrine. and successful schism us- 
ually finds its leader in the very in- 
ner elite of the movement. Schism 
of this kind serves to preserve the 
distinctive sectarian character of the 
organization since the _ schismatic 
groups tend to become the keepers 
of each other’s consciences in rela- 
tion to the maintenance of tradi- 
tional values. The two groups com- 
pete for the same public, and fre- 
quently appeal to the same sources 
and authorities in legitimation of 
their position, thus engendering a 
competitive struggle to prove the 
purity of their doctrine and social 
practice. The Plymouth Brethren, 
the Mennonites, and the Christadel- 
phians provide illustrations of this 
development. 


—Byran R. Wilson, “An Analysis 
of Sect Development,” American 

Sociological Review, February, 
1959, p. 10. Used by permission. 
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An Old Letter 


West Lampeter Township 
Lancaster Co. Pa. 


August 29, 1847. 


Dearly beloved Brother 
Henry Neiss: 


First, we wish you the good and 
merciful God through Christ Jesus 
and His Holy Spirit, ours and to be 
yours. 


Hearts and _ souls, powerfully 
shining, we would tune in with the 
evangelistic Light, that we through 
it could rightly discern in these 
dark times what contributes to be 
helpful and beneficial to the de- 
fence and growth and development 
of the non-resistant Mennonite 
church. It is necessary that we to- 
gether turn our hearts to Jesus and 
ask Him for His help and strength. 
Beloved brother, through your let- 
ter and your visit with us, as well 
as having read this new constitution 
in a printed booklet, we have felt 
pressed to indicate to you our ideas 
and insights concerning some of 
those statements. 


First, it is well known that you 
do not conduct your service exactly 
like ours, but basically it is the 
same. But the new order, whereby 
the chairman shall be elected, as 
well as the secretary who shall 
gather and record all the minutes 
in a book, is imitating the worldly 
societies exactly, and therefore we 
can and would not accept these, for 
we believe the gospel is record 
enough; if it were followed would 
bring the church together. 


Second, the new statement gov- 
erning the choosing of the minister 
is just exactly contrary to ours and 
our fathers ways, and a dangerous 
incision in the right of the church 
after our understanding. For if one 
member through the leading of the 
Lord, as he _ believes, a_ brother 
would vote him, but not being one 
of the two highest, he would then 
have to consider the vote and the 
guidance both as null and void, and 
the Lord would also be hindered 
through the vote. The apostles and 
the church appointed only two, but 
we never read of more than two be- 
ing under consideration for elec- 
tion, therefore we cannot accept 
this statement for we do not want 
to consider ourselves more clever 
than the old folks. 


Thirdly, the supporting of the 
minister, if they were poor in 
earthly treasures or are still such, 
there is one rule among the non- 
resistant church, so old that it 
reaches to the apostolic age. The 
support is to come out of love and 
sympathy, if they needed it, for as 


soon as the congregation wrote this 
in a church book, it became a law, 
and the road is prepared to preach 
for money and wages, which led the 
early church of Christ to apostacy, 
and we believe firmly, that it will 
lead us the same way, because 
through it the foundation is laid 
that many would preach without 
being offensive, therefore we would 
also not have anything to do with 
this statement. 


Fourth, concerning prayer for the 
higher authority, being good and 
well and commanded, but to make 
it a formal statement, and to write 
it in the records of the Church 
council as their decision that the 
church shall have freedom to ap- 
pear before the government to pro- 
tect their property, is something 
different, for it would soon be clear 
in this that they would be drawn 
before the law courts, which are in 
totality contrary to the life, teach- 
ing and walk of our Lord Jesus 
(and his apostles) therefore we 
would have no part in the making 
of such laws. 


Fifth, concerning the statement 
where persons marry outside of our 
church, and give evidence and testi- 
mony of their faith, and are united 
by our minister, and not to set 
these members’ back from. the 
brotherhood and communion, liqui- 
dates and overthrows the old order 
of the church which goes back to 
the days of the Martyrs. Therefore 
it be far from us to have anything 
to do with such, but we would stay 
to the orders of our fathers. 


Sixth, concerning those persons 
who were baptised according to a 
different faith, and ask to unite to 
our church or faith, if they only 
declare that they are satisfied with 
their baptism (even if it happened 
in childhood). Such persons bap- 
tised as children to accept them to 
our church, without the baptism on 
the true faith, would at once destroy 
the root of our old evangelical faith 
and testimony which is sealed with 
a thousand blood witnesses. For 
this would make infant baptism a 
door into which we would not enter. 
But persons of a different faith, who 
received adult baptism, once on the 
true faith if they are satisfied with 
their baptism, accept into our 
church we would do also without 
rebaptism. 

Beloved brother, these are some 
of our objections against the new 
constitution, which you have per- 
mitted to enter our church, and we 
request you, again, from the depth 
of our hearts, keep yourselves firm, 
and unmoveable on the old evan- 


Mennonites in Nobles 
County 


MELVIN GINGERICH 


A Mennonite church concerning 
which little is known was the one 
near Adrian, Nobles County, Minne- 
sota. The quotation below from the 
Herald of Truth, February 1, 1894, 
p. 41, gives valuable information. 
Any additional facts concerning the 
congregation which readers can sup- 
ply will be appreciated. 


“FROM NOBLES CO., MINN.— 
on the 19th of November 1893 
ordination services were held 
here, on which occasion Bro. 
Jacob Gascho was ordained to the 
ministry and Bro. Joseph B. 
Yantzi to the office of Deacon. 
This congregation had its begin- 
ning here in 1891, the first mem- 
bers having come from Canada. 
At present our community num- 
bers 12 families and 30 members. 
Since Mar., ’93, we have meeting 
every two weeks. During the 
past summer we were visited 
twice by Bro. Valentine Gerber 
of Holt Co., Neb. Bro. G. seemed 
to be well pleased with this coun- 
try and the people here, and his 
intention now is to move here in 
spring. We bid him a _ hearty 
welcome. Our settlement is about 
fifteen miles northwest of Worth- 
ington on the Burl., Ced. Rap & 
N. and Chic. St. P., Minn. & Om. 
Rys. Brethren who desire to visit 
us will be gladly conveyed from 
Worthington, providing they in- 


form one of our brethren by 
letter, addressing the same _ to 
Adrian, Nobles Co., Minnesota, 


DANIEL YANTZI.” 


gelical faith foundation and testi- 
mony, out of which our church, al- 
ready so many hundreds of years 
has stood. For we want to and with 
the help of God to keep it firmly. 
For we are convinced and believe, 
if the old faith is so _ shattered, 
as the new constitution shows, 
ours, the non-resistant Mennonite 
Churches’ days are numbered. In 
closing, the grace of God as a 
hearty love greeting to you and all 
the beloved brethren and _ sisters 
who can accept us in love. 


From your brother and humble 
servant with you, 


Christian Herr 
Jacob Hochstaetter 
Christian Bamberger 
Heinrich Schenk 
Martin Maier 
Benjamin Herr 
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Book Review 


Out of the Wilderness: A History 
of the Central Mennonite Church, 
1835-1960, by Orland R. Grieser, 
Secretary of the Historical Com- 
mittee of the Ohio and Eastern 
Mennonite Conference, and _ by 
Ervin Beck, Jr. Published by 
The Dean-Hicks Company, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, 1960. Pp. 248, 
appendix, illus. $3.00. 


Printed in connection with the 
observance of the 125th anniversary 
of the founding of the Central Men- 
nonite Church in Fulton County, 
Ohio, this volume presents the ab- 
sorbing story of that congregation 
and its nine daughter churches with 
a present combined membership of 
over two thousand communicants in 
the Ohio and Eastern Mennonite 
Conference. 

Central was founded in 1835 by a 
mere handful of German-speaking 
Amish immigrants from Alsace- 
Lorraine. They were joined soon 
after by some _ French-speaking 
Amish who formed a part of the 
Central congregation but who set- 
tled a few miles farther west in 
Williams County in the vicinity of 
the present Lockport Mennonite 
Church. 


The German-speaking Amish 
chose the Fulton County location 


because the land was cheap. Much 
of the timber lay in a tangled mass 
in consequence of a tornado that 


had swept the area some years 
earlier. Much of the terrain was 
low and flat, covered with water 
during spring and early summer. 
Hordes of mosquitoes spread ague 
and malaria. The little cemetery 
became the last resting place of 
many a young mother and her chil- 
dren. 

But in spite of these hardships 
and handicaps the settlement grew. 
The first settlers erected their crude 
log cabins on a slight elevation 
still known as Lauber Hill, where 
later they erected a tiny log church, 
known first simply as the Amish 
meetinghouse. The present large 
brick structure on the same site is 
the Central Church. 

The rather formal service and a 
cold intellectual insistence on doc- 
trinal soundness made the early 
congregation an easy prey for visit- 
ing evangelists who insisted on 
“heart religion” as necessary to re- 
ligious experience. This resulted 
in division between 1858 and 1871 
and the founding of Egli Amish and 
Holdeman Mennonite congregations. 
During this period, also, a small 
group demanded a return to certain 
folkways which were falling into 
disuse and founded a Herrite con- 
gregation. 

Then, for more than a third of a 


century the ministers labored for a 
pure church and a united congrega- 
tion, but in spite of additions to the 
original meeting-house it became 
entirely too small. Those living in 
the western part of the settlement 
kept demanding a building of their 
own. Finally in the 1908 business 
meeting when it became apparent 
that the congregation would support 
a motion to build, one of the minis- 
ters proposed that if one were built 
in the west another must be built 
in the east. To the surprise of 
nearly everyone the motion passed. 


After Lockport was built in the 
west and the West Clinton Church 
in the east, the congregation was 
considered as a_unit. Business 
meetings and communion were held 
only at Central. All the ministers 
preached in rotation at the three 
churches and the leading ministers 
refused to consider the organization 
of separate congregations until 
within recent years. 


Meanwhile in their efforts to 
maintain a pure church the ministry 
did not always distinguish between 
maintaining certain folkways and 
strict adherence to Biblical doctrine. 
Excommunications were frequent, 
enforced by the strict use of the ban. 
Scores of young people left the 
church or refused to unite with it. 
One can only reflect that somehow 
there must have been something es- 
sentially sound in the program that 
has produced the present fine large 
Mennonite community with a num- 
ber of independent congregations. 


The author maintains a thorough- 
ly conservative viewpoint through- 
out. But he does not allow his bias 
to affect the statement of the facts. 
His loyalty to the leaders of the 
congregation, especially to Bishop 
Eli Frey, is unquestionable. His 
painstaking research has placed his 
congregation deeply in debt to him. 
Professedly not a scholar, he states 
that to Ervin Beck must go credit 
for editing the manuscript. 


—John Umble 





TOFIELD, ALBERTA 
(Continued from Page 2) 
ber, Barbara Yoder, Gladys Huber, 
Fannie Bender, and Elvera Riel. In 
1929 Erma Stutzman’s name ap- 
peared. In 1932 Mahlon Bender, 
Clifford Stutzman, James Brenne- 
man, Edna Yoder, Boyd Stauffer’s 
mames appeared on the record as 
teachers. Most of the new names 
as teachers appear first in the Pri- 
mary Department. It seems this is 
also a teacher training centre. In 
1937 Olive Heffren, Alta Roth, Verda 
Stauffer, Edgar Boettger, were 
teachers, and in 1939 Grace Stauffer, 


Viola Stalter, Verda Stauffer, Norma 
Brenneman. 

The attendance on the whole has 
always been good considering the 
weather and roads. Those my age 
and a bit younger can still remem- 
ber the sleigh rides to church much 
of the winter. When cars were 
used Friday and Saturday were 
often spent opening roads, ditches 
and fields to use the car on Sunday, 
even then a good team was some- 
times needed at places Sunday 
morning. Usually the people living 
closer supplied the horsepower to 
pull the cars through the hardest 
spots. During the past few years 
our attendance has not fluctuated as 
much, reflecting the better roads 
and open winters. This Sunday 
school had three branch Sunday 
schools during the last 26 years but 
all three are now closed unfortu- 
nately. They were Poe, Bathgate, 
and Round Hill. 

Quarterly programs began on 
September 24, 1916, and have since 
been a regular part of the Sunday 
school activities. They have been 
helpful in reviewing and emphasiz- 
ing the highlights of the lessons but 
we should reevaluate their useful- 
ness in our primary and youth de- 
partments. The Sunday school sup- 
plies and materials are largely 
wasted on those Sundays and the 
children do not enjoy themselves 
cr learn as much as they would in 
the Sunday school classes. 

Starting about 1940-41 a Sunday 
school library was begun and has 
been growing ever since and is be- 
ing used regularly by the young as 
well as the older folks. At present 
there are approximately 450 volumes 
in the library. 

The Sunday school classes have 
offerings in most if not all classes 
now, although this was not always 
done. It has gained in popularity 
in the adult section during the past 
ten to fifteen years. I’m not sure 
when it started. This money is not 
used for Sunday school supplies as 
is the case in many schools but the 
class uses it for various causes that 
may be needing funds at the time 
or in small local needs. The sup- 
plies are being paid from our 
church operating fund but it is get- 
ting more difficult to keep operat- 
ing in the black. 


In conclusion I would like to 
thank God for the Sunday school 
for what it has meant to me and 
the good I believe it has done others. 
I am grateful to the Lord for the 
pioneers at this place who started 
and carried on the Sunday school, 
giving those of us who grew up here 
this added advantage in spiritual 
growth and experience. 





